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Mr. COBBETT’S ADDRESS 
TO HIS POLITICAL FRIENDs, 
Crowland, in the Fens of Lincolnshire, 
Sth April, 1830, 

Pray read this paper three times over. It 
contains matter deeply interesting to me, and 
I hope you will think it equally interesting to 
you. It settles several great points ; and must 
and will be remembered. I shall republish it 
in a pamphlet in a few days. You will see the 
great importance of it; and if any gentle- 
man should wish to have it to circulate, it will 
be sold on the following terms: 2d. for one 
copy; ls. 6d. for twelve copies; 5s. for fifty 
copies ; and 8s. 4d, for 100 copies. Gentlemen 
may have parcels sent to the country, if they 
apply by letter, postage paid, to Mr. JouN 
AKERMAN, No. 183, Fleet Street, London. 
You will see that there are many reasons why 
it should be widely circulated; why, indeed, 
it ought tobe, if possible, in the hands of 
every man and woman in England and Scot- 
land. Ww. Consett. 





Mr. COBBETT’S ADDRESS 


TO THE 


Tax-payers of England and Scotland, 


F ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 


Havinea had time duly to reflect on 
this matter, and to state to Sir Tuomas 
Beevor my views and intentions rela- 
tive to it, I will now, once for all, com- 
municate to the public not only those 
views and intentions, but the decided 
ground on which the matter must stand ; 
or, in other words, the express condi- 


tions on which, and on which alone, I 
‘am willing to undertake the /abour and 
‘to incur the pecuniary Joss, that must 
lof necessity be the consequence of my 
becoming a member of Parliament, and 
doing my duty well and truly in that 
capacity. 

These conditions are, that ten thou- 
sand pounds shall be subscribed, and 
put into my hands, I, pledging myself, 
first to purchase the qualification with 
it, and then to get éhe seat, Six thou- 
sand will be demanded for the purchase 
of freehold or other land ; and the other 
four to secure the seat. “ What! give 
“ you an estate of six thousand pounds 
“ worth? For what reasons? On what 
“« grounds do you propose it ?” 

First of all, it is not 1 who am the 
proposer of any thing relating to the 
matter. Friends, I mean friends on 
public grounds, have, from the first, 
been the proposers. I have, indeed, 
wished to be in Parliament; I have had 
this wish for more than twenty years ; 
I have the wish still; this wish is 
ardent ; but I am by no means the pro- 
poser; nor am I to be the gainer by 
any good effects that 1 may be able to 
produce; at most, not more the gainer 
than any other tax-paying individual in 
the kingdom ; while I must, in all pro- 


{bability, be a pecuniary /oser, unless a 


sum, such as I have named, be given 
me beforehand. 

For, observe, I stand pledged never 
to pocket a farthing of the public money, 
in any shape, or under any pretence or 
any colour whatsoever. It ‘might be- 
come my duty to my country to fill 
some office of state; but then, | would 
do as General Wasnineton did, when 
he became President ; that is, take the 
salary, and pay back to the public all 
that was not required to defray expenses 
arising solely from the possession of my 
office. If, for instance, my expenses be 
yearly, £1,000 a year now; and if £500 
more were required in orestgeiare e of 
my being First Lord of the Treasury ; 
I would’ keep the art ; and if the 
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sulary were £10,000, pay the £9,5 
back into the Treasury. I do not say, 
that every man ought to do this. I have 
been, and am, peculiarly situated : 
have great fame has always been my 
most anxious desire; and to have that 
and have heaps of money too, God and 
nature have said shall never be. I have 
got the first: nothing can take that 
from me, nor from the memory of me; 
and, as tothe last, 1 have never coveted 
only just enough to keep above the 
ordinary chances of penury a most 
virtuous wife and children. 

This being the case, it being impos- 
sible for me to derive any benefit in a 
pecuniary way from obtaining a seat in 
Parliament ; and it being manifest to 
every one, that I must cease to follow 
all other gainful pursuits ; it being clear 
that I must devote the remainder of my 
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family, who have already suffered so 
much on account of my endeavours to 
save and to serve it. 

But what security has the nation, 
that I should not pocket public money, 
and that I should act the disinterested 
part that I profess? It has ample se- 
curity; better security than the most 
cautious of mankind ought to demand 
of any man. For, in the first place, 
and without reference to any particular 
facts, must not every reflecting man be 

satisfied, that, if I had been capable of 
being feed, or bribed, or paid for the 
use of my pen, I might, with my mode- 
rate way of living, have now had an 
estate larger than I eould have ridden a 
horse round in a day? Is there any such 
man who does not think, that if I had 
been capable of receiving it, of the 
about siz millions which have been 


life to the public advantage, and not to expended in “secret service money,” 


my own and that of my family, it will, 


since I began to write and publish, 


to every reasonable man, appear just | some stray hundred thousand, or so, 
that L should, beforehand, receive an | /would have been impounded by me? 
indemnification for so great a sacrifice. | It is notorious, that, for now more than 
For it is the first duty of every man to | twenty-five long years, | have been the 
provide for his own, if he can do it with- | great and constant and only really sharp 
out the commission of crime, legal or | and efficient thorn in the side of that 
moral. And what is the amount? Six | system which: has, at last, brought this 
thousand pounds. In the first place | great country to the verge of convulsive 
this is necessary to give me a real qua-|ruin; it is notorious, that 1 have been 
lification; and it does not become me | the evening and the day star, the moon 
to have, and I will not have, a sham |and the sun and the aurora of the press; 
qualification. To require the qualifica- | that all the other parts of it have come 
tion is an unjust thing: it is one of the | twinkling behind me, shining now and 
things of which we complain. I blame | then, indeed, but shining with a bor- 
no man for resorting to it, if his object | rowed light. I have always led the way 
be to combat the boroughmongers. But !at a great distance forward ; I have 
I will never do it again: it is, at the | foreseen, foretold, every event, every 
least, a personal favour to ask ; and as effect; my predictions have, in due 
I have no personal advantage in view, I | succession, become history; I have been 
will never ask such favour again. Thej|the teacher of the nation; the great 
sum is 6,000/. And is not the remainder } source of political knowledg¢ ge, and of all 
of all my labour worth that? A question | those powerful arguments ‘by which so 
that I leave to be answered by those! many hundreds of thousands are now 
whom I hereby inform, that every single | able to combat this nefarious ahd de- 
number of the ‘ Apvice ro Youna | | solating system of sway. Is there a man 
Men” is worth much more than 1001. | of ordinary information who does not 








If I were to become a member of Par- 
liament, away would go every thing 
else; and the nation would have every 
vigorous hour of my remaining life; a 
thing to which it has no claim. without 
making compensation to my wife and 





know all this? And, knowing this, and 
knowing the powerful motives the as- 
sailed system must have had to silence 
such a pen, and knowing also the mil- 
lions that it has always had at jts com- 
mand; is there any man who thus 
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knows, who must not believe, that if I 
had been capable of touching public 
money, I should not, at this day, have 
wanted a legal qualification to sit in 
Parliament? Nay, is there any such 
man who must not be convinced, that, 
if I had a mind, I might, even now, 
with ample qualification, be in Parlia- 
ment in a month from the day that this 
that I am now writing shall come from 
the press ? 

Here, as to this point, I might stop ; 
but bare justice to myself calls on me to 
appeal, on this occasion, to particular 
facts. The greater part of these facts 
are known to many ; but to young men 
in general they must be wholly un- 
known. The detail may be tedious, but 
it is my just due. 

As a writer, I began my career in 
Philadelphia, 1794. The French war 
had just then begun; I, who was then 
twenty-eight years old, and two years 
married, having been eight years before 
in thearmy (chiefly in New Brunswick), 
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Canada, the weight of the rest fell upon 
me; and I had to come to England, 
in 1800, stripped of a fortune, leaving 
thousands of pounds in small debts due 
to me, scattered all over that immense 
country ; leaving behind me my curses 
on the tyrannical and corrupt Govern- 
ment of Pennsyiyania; but leaving 
also my blessings on some of the kind- 
est friends that man ever knew, and 
those friends Quakers, one of whom 
(Jamas Paut, after whom I named my 
own son James four years afterwards) I 
always cite as an example for all man- 
kind. 

We came home from New York, I, 
my wife, and two little children, in the 
post-office packet, for which I paid 
very highly. Stopping at Halifax, I 
was very graciously received by the 
Duke of Kent, then commander-in- 
chief in the province of Nova Scotia. 
Arrived at Falmouth, I was most kindly 
lodged and entertained by the collector 
of the customs. For my fame had, 


-and having been made the serjeant-| even then, spread very widely amongst 
major of the regiment at the age of| all persons connected with the Govern- 


ir 


nineteen, and knowing nothing at all of 
the merits of the French Revolution, or 
of the war of England against it, took 
up the pen in defence of the character, 
and what I deemed the cause, of my 
own country. ‘The people of America, 
still sore from the wounds of their war 
against England for liberty, were so 
loud and so enthusiastic in the cause of 
the French, that the far greater part of 
the young men, hoisted the famous tri- 
coloured cockade; and every thing 
seemed to indicate that the Government 
would be forced into a war with Eng- 
land in aid of the French. I, first by 
occasional pamphlets, and afterwards by 
a newspaper, took the English side ; 
the force of my writings gave them 
effect ; that effect was prodigious ; it 
prevented that which both Governments 
greatly dreaded ; peace between Ame- 
rica and England was preseryed ; but 
the hostility excited against me pro- 
duced unjust and villanous prosecu- 
tions ; and though the main part of the 
expense of one of the prosecutions was 
generously defrayed by some public- 
spirited men (chiefly Scvotchmen) in 


ment. Arrived in London, (July, 1800,) 
I took a hired lodging, and was delibe- 
| rating what I should do with my slender 
means, amounting to only about 5001., 
the proceeds of the sale of goods and 
books at New York. 

While I was at Philadelphia, making 
that gallant and most effectual stand 
against the French influence, our envoy 
there was Sir Ropertr Listox, who, on 
the part af the Government at home, 
offered me, in the presence of Lord 
Henry Srvuart, great pecuniary re- 
ward, and the public believed that I had 
it. This reward J refused. He then 
proposed, that provision should be made 
for any of my re/ations in England 
that might need it, which I also refused, 
saying, that they might not be made 
happier by it, and that, at any rate, 
they, having rendered no public service, 
had no right to live on the taxes paid, 
jin part, by other labouring people. I 
should have some scruple in stating 
this, both the gentlemen being now 
dead; but I published it while the for- 
mer was alive, in January, 1817; and, 
_ besides this, he, vy | called as a wit- 
; 2 
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ness on a trial of me for a libel on Lord 
Harpwicke, in 1803, stated all this in 
the Court of King’s Bench, on his oath: 
and as Lord Henry Stuart was very 
intimate with Lord Folkestone (now 
Earl of Radnor), I dare say, that the 
latter frequently heard my conduct, in 
this respect, described by the former ; 
and, perhaps, to this I partly owe the 
unshaken friendship of the Earl of Rad- 
nor for now thirty years, and which his 
Lordship has been always, and is always, 
ready openly toavow. A most worthy 
man he was, a most faithful and able 
envoy: he and the Government did 
nothing wrong in making the offer ; for 
my services to England were so great, 
so manifest, that it would have been 
criminal not to have made the offer. 
Before I proceed to speak of my re- 
ception in London, I cannot refrain 
from relating, though it be rather of a 
private character, a circumstance that 
took place in Philadelphia, because it is 
illustrative of my disposition. I rented 
my house at more than 3001. ster- 
ling a year of Mr. Jonw Oxpen, of that 
city, who was a very rich man, a Quaker, 
having a wife, two sons, and a daughter. 
He was rather a free Quaker ; liked to 
laugh, and liked my gay and slap-dash 
conversation. He offered to give me the 
house. Il refused to have it in spite of 
all he could say. He then wanted to 
give it to my ,wife, who also refused ; 
and, indeed, if I could have laid my 
head upon that just and disinterested 
and yenerous bosom for half a dozen 
years, and could still have retained, if I 
had ever possessed it, one single selfish 
feeling, 1 must have been a callous 
wretch indeed! Mr. Open died sud- 
denly, in 1799; and his eldest son was 
surprised, that I did not come with the 
will, and take the house, his father hav- 
ing told many persons that I was to 
have that house. He left no will, and 
the law made the usual division of his 
great property. I should not have re- 
lated this were it not notorious in Phila- 
delphia, and were not that son now alive. 
I had rendered no service to Mr. Olden, 
and, therefore, did not think it just to 
take the property from his family. 
Arrived in London, all who knew the 
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history of my exploits in America, 
supposed, as a matter of course, that 
showers of gold were about to fall upon 
me. Many persons will recollect that, 
in 1808, the late Mr. Wynpuam said, in 
the House of Commons, that I, for my 


:services in America, “‘ merited a statue 


of gold.” In afew days after my ar- 
rival, I was, by him, who was then 
secretary at war, invited to dine at his 
house, with a party, of whom Perr and 
Cannine were two. I was, of course, 
very proud of this invitation ; and I felt 
more than ever disposed to use my 
talents in support of the system as it 
was then going on; which stood in real 
need of support, for Bonaparte was 
making fearful progress; and I re- 
solved in my mind to set up a daily 
paper. 

While, however, I was thinking about 
this, Mr. Geornce Hammonp, the under 
secretary of state for foreign affairs 
(Lord Grenville being the secretary), 
sent for me to his office, and made me 
an offer of a Government paper. The 
Government had two, the Trur Briron 
and the Sun; the former a morning and 
the latter an evening paper. They were 
their property, office, types, lease of 
houses, and all; and the former was 
offered to me as a gift, with all belong- 
ing to it. My refusal of Sir Roperr 
Liston’s offer had convinced them, that 
to offer money was of no use. This 
course, therefore was taken. My an- 
swer to Mr. Hammonp was conveyed 
in reminding him of the fable of the 
wolf and the mastiff, the latter of which 
having, one night, when loose, rambled 
into a wood, met the former all gaunt and 
shagged, and said to him, ** ‘ Why do you 
“* “lead this sort of life? See how fat and 
‘sleek I am! Come home with me and 
‘live as Ido; dividing your time be- 
‘tween eating and sleeping.” The 
ragged friend having accepted the 
kind offer, they then trotted on toge- 
ther till they got out of the wood, 
‘““ when the wolf, assisted by the light 
“* of the moon, the beams of which had 
‘“‘ been intercepted by the trees, spied a 
“ crease, a little mark, round the neck 
“of the mastiff. ‘ What is your fancy,’ 
* said he, ‘ for making that mark round 
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*** your neck?’ ‘ Oh,’ said the other, 
** * it is only the mark of my collar that 
my master ties me up with.’ ‘ Ties 
** you up!’ exclaimed the wolf, stopping 
** short at the same time; ‘ Give me my 
* * ragged hair, my gaunt belly and my 
“* * freedom’; and so saying, he trotted 
** back to the wood.” 

In short, I refused the offer, though 
worth several thousand pounds; a fact 
stated by me in my Register of January 
1817, when Mr. Hasmonp was alive, 
as I hope he now is. From that mo- 
ment, all belonging to the Government 
looked on me with great suspicion. I set 
up my daily paper ; but I knew nothing 
of sucha business, which demanded thou- 
sands in place of a few hundreds ; and, 
which is very well worth recording, 
the advertisements of the Government, 
which were given even to their opponents, 
were never, in one single instance, given 
to me! So strong is their hatred of 
every thing like freedom of mind. They 
had proof of my zeal and talent; but, 
they were more afraid of my disinterested 
friendship, than they were of the inte- 
rested hostility of their most desperate 
foes. 

My daily paper was soon gone, and 
With it more than all that I possessed in 
the money way; and if I had not been 
aided by a private subscription, set on 
foot by Mr. Wynpnam, and the good 
Dr. Lawrence, this famous Register 
never could have been begun. But 
though thus treated by the Government, 
I, still thinking it right as to the war, 
gave it all the support in my power, as 
far as related to that war, though I 
opposed Appineton, who, in 1801, 
had become Minister. I opposed the 
peace of Amiens, which was nothing 
but a disgraceful and hollow truce ; 
but when the war began again, and 
when, in 1803, invasion was threatened, 
and when I was foolish enough to be- 
lieve that it was intended, I wrote a 
paper called, ‘ Important Considera- 
tions for the People of England.” ‘This 
Was given to Cuarctes Yorke, then 
secretary of state, and the Ministry 
caused more than a miilion of copies to 
be printed; they sent them through the 
general post-office to all parts of the 
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kingdom; the paper was, in many 
parishes, read from the pulpit; as the 
effect was great and universal; and the 
apology that I have to offer for having 
been instrumental in this work of delu- 
sion, is, that I was inexperienced; that 
my zeal outran my knowledge; that 1 
was sincere in the alarm that I ex- 
pressed, and that I refused the reward 
offered me by the Government. 

It was this refusal to which the Lon- 
don Courter alluded in 1817, lamenting 
that a man “ so disinterested" should be 
so ‘* perverse.” ‘The nation was at that 
moment crying shame, that such a man 
should be driven from his native country 
to avoid a dungeon, which was nearly 
certain death. The hearts of even the 
rapacious tax-devourers seem to have - 
been softened at seeing such a mun com- 
pelled to flee, and leave his wife and 
young children behind him. Mr. Pon- 
sonBy said to a gentleman who told it 
me: “ It is a stain on the character of 
“the country, that the talents of such a 
‘“* man should be extinguished in such a 
‘“‘ way.” This was the feeling of every 
man but Burpstt, who owes more to 
me than was my due from all the rest 
of the nation put together, and of whose 
ingratitude I have plenty to say by-and- 
by. The Courier, seeing this feeling 
to be so prevalent, fell so far into it as 
to extol my talents, and my rare disin- 
terestedness, observing, that the editor 
himself knew, that, in one instance, I 
had refused to receive a reward for my 
writings, “‘ when, from the circum- 
‘“* stances, the sum must have been con- 
** siderable.” ‘Yhis will be found in the 
Courier of April or May, or late in 
March, 1817. The Courier (like many 
others) thought I was gone for ever ; 
and that, therefore, it might safely be 
civil in writing my epitaph! But the 
moment that it found that I was still 
alive, it began again to revile me. 

‘And if 1 had had a mind, even in 
1817, to touch the public money, I 
might have remained in safety, and with 
ten thousand pounds in my pocket ; or, 
at least, such an offer was made me, by 
a gentleman in whose word and autho- 
rity I firmly believed. The sole cone 
dition was, future silence. I gave no 
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answer, but, with my two eldest sons, | expressed my indignation at this, and to 
resolved upon flight, it being manifest|express it too strongly was not in the 
that silence, or a dungeon, must attend | power of man. For this 1 was, after a 
my staying; and, observe, a dungeon | year’s harassing, sentenced to be im- 
was silence; for the use of pen, ink, | prisoned two years in Newgate, amongst 
and paper, was not to be, and teas not, | felons, to pay a fine to the good old 
allowed to the victims. As to courage, ‘King of 1,000/. at the end of the two 
of what use was that, unless I had, in! years, and to be held in bonds, 5,000/. 
my single person, been a match for the myself, with two sureties in 3,0001. 
standing army? ‘The courage that was leach, to keep the peace and be of good 
wanted was, to take myself across the| behaviour for seven years after that ; and, 
sea; to tear myself from a wife and| what was never heard of before, my 
small children, especially considering | printer, my publisher, and a bookseller, 
the state in which that wife then was,| were all prosecuted and put into prison 
and which made it impossible for her to| for printing and publishing the article. 
so on board of ship without manifest; Every one regarded it as a sentence of 
danger to her life. The real courage | death; and it was intended to be a sen- 
was shown in coming back again in the| tence of death. I was followed to the 
face of the Manchester massacre, and | prison by my excellent friend, Mr. Perer 
remaining in the face of six acts, passed, | | WALKER, Major Cantwuicn?, and Mr. 
in their severest parts, expressly for me.| Assury Dickins, an American, whom 
1, who was in London, watching the! had known in Philadelphia, and who, 
progress of the dungeon-scheme, see-!| casting his eyes round the gloomy yard, 
ing what it was to be, sent for my wife|and on the infamous wretches who 
to come up from Botley, and told her| were to be my companions, exclaimed, 
what I had resolved on. She did not} C Damnation! Is this the way that they 
utter a single plaintive accent: a few)“ repay all your services and all your 
big tears rolled down her face ; she re- | ‘“* sacrifices in America ! ” 
sumed her smiles in an instant, and,| My wife arrived in about half an 
having come up in the night, she pre-| hour after ; but before that time, I had 
pared {for returning (seventy miles) to| bought myself out of the company of 
her children the next night, which she|felons. By great favour, I finally ob- 
did. The part which the sordid and | tained leave to occupy two rooms in the 
callous and ungrateful Barprrr acted |jailor’s house, paying for them twelve 
upon this occasion, I shall have here-|quineas a week, and it required eight 
after to notice. | more to fee the various persons, and to 
As many, who will read this, have! get leave to walk an hour on the leads 
never heard of the ruinous sentence |of the prison in the morning: so that 
passed upon me in 1810, I must here | here were 2,080/. during the two years, 
spei ak of it rather in detail; because out | ‘besides the 1 ,000/. to the good old King. 
of it grew most important consequences | ‘These direct losses were, however, 
to me, and especially the affair of trifling, compared with the indirect. I 
Berperr. In 1809, some _ young) was engaged in the 2 nome. of two 
men at Ely, in what was called the| works, called the Srare Trias and 
** Jocal militia,” had refused to march | the PartiaMentaryY Hisrory. There 
without the “ ‘marching guinea,” which , had been a great outlayfor these works ; 
the Act of Parliament awarded them. | several thousands of pounds were due 
‘This was called mutiny ; and a body of|to the paper-maker and the printer. 
Hlanoverian horse were brought from |‘These works were now, as far as re- 
Bury St. Edmund's, to compel these garded me, ruined. I had bought land 
yong Englishmen to submit to be\in 1806 and 1807. This land, about 
jlogged! ‘They were flogged, while sur-|500 acres, was in hand. I had made 
vouncde d by these Hanoverians ; and the plant: itions, and had made preparations 
transaction was recorded in the ‘Cov Rier for others. | had then a trifling mort- 
yninisterial paper. I, in my Register, gage to pay off; but quite within the 
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reach of my earnings; and, in short, if;to be turned out into the high road : 
it had not been for this savage sentence, | behold me thus, and wonder how I had 
I should, by the year 1814, have had my | the fortitude, the calmness, the clearness 
estate clear. jof mind and the spirit, and the pro- 
Every one will easily imagine, that|fundity of thought, so conspicuous in 
every debt that Lowed, of every descrip- | ‘‘ Paper aGatnst Goup,” which | wrote 
tion, came pouring in for payment: the |in that prison, over and above the writ- 
whole nation was cowed down at the| ing of the Register. Why, the truth is, 
time, and under the sway of Percival,|that had it not been for one thing, I 
Gibbs, and Ellenborough, and with se-|should not have been able to bear up 
veral parts of the country actually under| under this accumulation of evil; and 
the command of Hanoverian generals; | that one thing was, that I had a friend 
the people seemed like chickens, creep-| to whom, on the third day after I ens 
ing and piping to find a hiding place, | tered the accursed jail, I wrote, request- 
while the kite was hovering in the air.|ing him, in case of my death, to send 
The sons and daughters of corruption} for, and take care of my wife and 
openly chuckled at what they deemed | children, and from whom I, as quickly 
my extinguishment; those base pre- | as possib/e, received an answer, contain- 
tenders to patriotism, the Whigs, con- | ing, amongst others, these words : “‘ Give 
gratulated each other in secret, on the|‘‘ thyself no trouble about Nancy and 
fall of their detector ; even some of the} “ the children. If thee should die, which 
* reformers” thought I had “ gone a|** I hope thee will not for years to come, 
little too far”; they , poor souls, not per- |“ thy dear family shall find a home 
ceiving, that this miserable apology for |‘‘ under my rovf, and shall be to me 
their cowardice and selfishness only |“ and all of us as our own kindred.” 
added contempt to that hatred which | At 64 years of age, 1 feel the tears of 
the buroughmongers entertained to-| gratitude on my cheeks as | transcribe 
wards them. Almost every one stood | his words. And who was this man? It 
aloof, except my creditors (never the| was James Paut, a Quaker farmer, of 
last to visit you in such a season), who | Lower Dublin township, in the state of 
pressed on amain; so that I really | | Pennsylvania ; a native American, from 
forgot that I was ina prison, so great | a Yorkshire father and mother; a man, 
and so numerous were the torments! on whom I had never conferred a favour 
arising from my pecuniary concerns, | to the amount of the value of a pin; but 
which, if I had been at large, would have | under whose hospitable roof [ and my 
given me no trouble and no care at all. I | wife had spent many and many a happy 
was looked upon as a man given over by | day, always treated as a son and daugh- 
the doctors; and every one to whom [| ter of the family, though both? of us 
owed a shilling, brought me sighs of | English, and in no way related to this 
sorrow, indeed ; but, along with these, | family. 
brought me his bill. Look at me,| Having written this letter to Mr. 
reader: behold me within a prison walls, | Paut, I was quite tranquil on the score 
paying twenty guineas a week to redeem | of provision for wife and children. I 
myself from the society of felons; see | wanted not to wait for an answer: all 
me dragged from my garden and my | that was necessary was, to make sure of 
fields and flowers and trees, and shut | his getting my /etter; and of that I took 
up in a stinking jail; see me, who had| care. So that, the truth is, the greatest 
led a life of ardent and uninterrupted | load of all was off from my mind at the 
love, with my wife and children always | end of three days. 1 wanted no answer 
around me; see me harassed inces-|to my letter: I was sure that my family 
santly by dunnings, which must neces- | would be provided for: I was sure that 
sarily make me fe: r, that after all the! the tigers would never be able to make 
hopes so fondly entertained of being | them beg their bread, nor to cram them 
able to provide for wife and children, [| into a workhouse ; and it is curious, 
might be snatched away, leaving them | but not more so than true, that I took 
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delight in reflecting on the innocent and 
happy life that my children would lead 
in case of my perishing in the hellish 
jail. If my friend had died before my 
letter reached him, no matter; there 
were sons, daughters, plenty of relations ; 
all, or any of them, would have been 
eager to fulfil my wishes, and to receive 
my wife and children as their own. How 
snugly hidden causes lie, while effects 
are so glaring ! Looking rightly at the 
matter, my friends in Pennsylvania 
were, in great part, the cause of Paver 
AGAIN@tT Goup, Which laid the axe to 
the root of the paper-money system, and 
which will be admired for ages to come; 
for it was my reliance on those friends 
that gave me the spirit and the tri inquillity 
of mind that enabled me to write that 
celebrated series of letters. 

Such was the friendship of James 
Paut. No wonder that I named a son 
after him, and no wonder that that son 
should, when he signs, never fail to 
stick the Paul into his name; a name 
that will be honoured by my children’s 
children, as synonymous with all that is 
frank, sincere, benevolent, kind, and 
generous. 
my friend Paut: let us see, by-and-by, 
what was, in this time of trial, the 
friendship of my “ friend” Burpee! 
The former, upon one occasion, when 
my wife, who was in the family-way, 
was discovering a strong desire to have 
some chesnuts (which were not then 
ripe enough to fall), seeing her hanker- 
ing about under the tree (which was 
not far from the house) and looking up 
at the chesnuts, took his axe, and with- | 
out saying a word to any one, went and 
felled the tree, containing a load or} 
more of timber ; 
the loss of the beautiful tree, and the 
spoiling of the timber by cutting it at 
that season, “ Poh’! said he, ‘* what 
is a tree compared to a woman or a 
child ?” 


the farmer at Pennsylvania. 


of “ Westminster’s pride and England's 
glory,” we shall find, that vice from 
virtue, lies from truth, sincerity from 
hypocrisy, sordidness from generosity 
kindness from cruelty, hell from heaven 


Such was the friendship of 


Such was the friendship of 


Mr. Consspetr’s AppREss. 


,and in effect: 


we 
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are not more widely apart in character 
but for this contrast (to 


‘the drawing of which no pen’ can do 
‘full justice) we must wait until I trace 
| myself back to England after the exile 


and when I deplored | 


to Long Island, in 1817; it being de- 
sirable to serve him up in one single 
dish. 

My imprisonment, which ended in 
July, 1812, gave me, as to money mat- 
ters, a blow not easily recovered. The 
peace came, too, in about twenty months 
afterwards, which was greatly injurious 
to me as a farmer, and, at the same 
| time, as a'writer ; for, in its fit er tn 
|joy, the nation in general laughed a 
me ; and, which was the heaviest toe 
of all, I, under such heavy bonds, did 
not dare to be the proprietor of the Re- 
gister; it was transferred to another, in 
order to screen me; that other would, 
of course, have the greater share of the 
profits ; so that by the beginning of the 
year 1516, my pecuniary affairs had 
become so desperate as to make me de- 
termine on selling my land and every 
thing else, and on beginning the world 
afresh; and, as will have to be men- 
tioned by-and-by, I communicated this 
my determination to Burdett. 

But, before the year 1816 had ex- 
pired, my affairs began to take a dif- 
ferent turn. ‘The ‘ reckoning ’”’ had not 
been paid ; ** dear Old Blucher,” as the 
nasty tax-eating women called him, was 
gone away to “dear Brunswick,” and 
had left us all the score to pay. “ Agri- 
cultural distress’’ began to make the 
nation listen to the call for parliamentary 
reform; and the latter part of 1816, saw 
| the kingdom agitated from one end to 
the other. Now was the time for me to 
lay on upon the THING, which I began 
to do in November, 1816, changing the 
price of the Register from 1s. to 2d., 
publishing it without a stamp, and keep- 
ing myself sheltered from the law by 
not being the legal proprietor. This 











When we| gave a totally new turn to my pecuniary 
come to see what was the “ friendship” | 


affairs. The sale of the Register was 
prodigious ; the sale was forty or fifty 
thousand copies a week, besides the 
| Paper Against Gold, which was selling 
in weekly numbers at the rate of from 
twenty to thirty thousand a week. In 
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short, clear of all expenses, and making | away my stock and my goods; it had 
due allowance for bad debts, there was | caused the very bed to be sold from 
a profit of 200/. a week, and more than | under my wife and her children ; it had 
that; so that if I had been let alone, if | made me land on a foreign shore with- 
no law had been passed to stop and to) out a penny; of more than seventy thou- 
ruin me, my estate would have been | sand pounds that I had earned in six- 
clear at the end of two years, and I teen years, it had, by the blow of 1810 
should have been as rich as I everjand by this second blow, stripped me of 
wanted to be. every farthing that had not been abso- 
Ah! but I had this pretty Govern- |lutely necessary to the rearing of my 
ment to deal with ; I had the “‘ envy of | family in a very modest way. ‘The “ envy 
surrounding nations” to watch me; I | and admiration” had done all this, and 
had the “ representatives of the people” | left me worth thousands less than nothing. 
to take care of me. ‘They saw not only | But so complete was my revenge ; and 
that I should rouse the whole nation to | so fully did I enjoy it, that when Peeu’s 
demand reform; but that I must soon,| Bint was passed, I looked upon my 
by the weight of my purse, be in Par-|\account with the THING as being 
liament; and therefore they passed a | square. 
law to enable some of themselves to shut} Not thus, however, did the “* admir- 
me up in prison at their pleasure; to| ation” view the matter: it was resolved 
put me into any dungeon in any jail; | to open the account again ; for, hearing 
to prevent me from seeing wife, child,|of my intended return, and knowing 
or friend; to deprive me of the use of | that I should land in November, 1819, 
pen, ink, and paper; to keep me in such | it hastened to collect itself together. I 
dungeon as long as they pleased; and|being out of the ‘ Apmirarion’s ” 
this too without even telling me what 1 | reach, it had put an end to the dungeon- 
was accused of; and all this they did, | law ; but when it saw mecoming again, 





as expressly stated by Sipmourn, when | it hastened to do something that should 
he brought in the bill, because I had | answer its purpose, even if I again went 
committed no offence against the laws; | to Long Island! The dungeon-bill had 
because the law officers could find no-| not silenced me; another dungeon-bill 
thing to prosecute in my publications! | would only have made me go back to 

To carry on the combat further, seem- | America ; and that would not have an- 
ed impossible; but I did it. Between|swered the purpose. ‘Therefore, the 
silence and a dungeon lay my only choice, | “ envy of surrounding nations” resorted 
unless I resorted to flight. I did resort |to a daw to prevent cheap publications, 
to it, and the “ envy and admiration” |! beg the reader to look well at this 
found, to its astonishment, that I hit it}law. My Register was sold for two 
harder blows from across the Atlantic | pence, of which, after expenses and 
than I had ever given it before. Aye,|allowances, there was about a penny 
and I hit it blows too, that the nation |for me; but a thousand pence make 
never perceived ; for, it was by the|4/. 3s. 4d.; and that would amount, at 
PUFF-OUT, and by the terrors that 1 | only 20,000 copies, to 841. a week, or 
contrived to fill the THING with, that|}4,36S1. a year. The ‘ admiration” 
Peet's Bitt was produced. I was} calculated all this. It, therefore, in 
savagely treated by the “envy”; but Ijorder to promote mental improvement 
took ample revenge: while I was fro-| amongst ‘the lower orders,” passed a 
licking about, free and happy in Long |law to compel me to sell the Register 
Island, I kept the‘ Apmirarion”’ in a] for sexpence ; and to prevent me from 
continual fright! This is not a time, | gaining money by it, to put into each 
nor have I room for the purpose, to| Register two sheets and a quarter of 
relate the various private ways, in which | paper, each sheet being, at the least, 
I plagued and scared the THING, It] twenty-one inches one way and seventeen 
had ruined me as to property; it had | the other way! Or, if I did not choose 
left me without a shilling; it had flung | this, to have a stamp, and to pay the 
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*‘ envy,’ FOUR-PENCE (besides the] money, not a farthing ever went into 


paper-tax) out of 
that I received: and this is what I now 
do. I sell for sixpence, and the “ ad- 
miration "’ makes me pay four-pence of | 
the money before | sell! ‘The “ admir- | 
ation” farther enacted, that any pam- 
phlet, under the price of sixpence, might 
be published occasionally ; but not 
periodically, oftener than once a month ; 
but in order to prevent publishing 
weekly under different titles, the * envy” 

enacted, that a monthly pamphlet should 
not be published, except at the end of 
the month! Clever “admiration” ! 
* Noblest assembly of freemen in the 
world’’! It does make my blood boil 
to think, that I am thus made the in- 
strument of taking thousands a year out 
of the pockets of the best men in the 
country to give to this THING and its 
tax-eaters ; and om way or other to 
put an end to this, J will find out. 


We are now arrived at the autumn of 


1819, when I returned to England ; and 
this, before I proceed to the third strip- 
ping, is the place to serve up the sordid 
and calumnious Burverr. Who that 
has heard the stories propagated by this 
mean, malignant, and mercenary fellow, | ‘ 
and his base understrappers, would not 
suppose, that I had actually robbed the 
poor soul; that I had picked his pocket, 
or, at least, got money from him under 


alse pretences; that, in short, I had 
been either thief or swindler? Indeed, 
they have called me thief, robber, 


swindler, and particularly have charged 
me with ingratitude to this fellow. 
“Poor Burdett” has always, when I 
have heard of this ‘“‘ robbery,” put me 
in mind of Parson Truuurser, who, 
when Apams asked him for the loan of 
eighteen- pence, exclaimed, ‘** Does thee 
want to reb me”, the wife putting her 
hands together ond saying, “* Pray, sir, 
don't rob my master”! For Burverr, 
in more respects than one, resembles 
this Wiltshire clerical hog-merchant. 
Who would imagine that the fellow 
held, and holds, regular bonds for the 
money, bearing interest of 5 per cent. ; 
that the debt was included amongst 
those from which I was legally relieved 
by a statute of bankruptcy? that of the 


| 





every SIXPENCE! my pocket, but (for the greater part) 


never was touched by me, but went to pay 
adebt which I owed to a man, for whom 
Burpetr professed a great regard: 

who would imagine that that men, and 
not f, actually received 2,000/. out of 
the 2,7001. from Burdett; and that the 
latter Anew that it was to pay a debt 
due to this man (whom I shall presently 
name), and not to go into my pocket at 
all: who would imagine, that in 1816, 

when I despaired, as I have before said, 

of getting through my embarrassments 
without selling my land, J, by (etter, 
proposed to him to sell every thing I had 
of every sort, and to pay him: who 
would imagine, that he, in answer, 
begged me not to do it, assuring me 
that ke thought nothing of the debt, 
and expressing his fears lest the break- 
ing up should detract from my weight 
with the public: who would imagine, 
that this “ glory of England,” when I 
had fled to avoid the dungeons of Sip- 
moutu, the moment my back was turn- 
ed, published in all the newspapers, or 


connived at it, that I was “ gone off 


with three thousand pounds of his 

‘money’: who would imagine, that 
the fellow never dared to come and 
prove his debt before the commissioners 
of the bankruptcy : who would imagine 
that the three hundred pounds, that 
made up the three thousand, was a sum 
lent by him (or rather given) to John 
Wright (my clerk of private-letter fame) 
for Wright's own use, for assisting him 
to write the stupid pamphlet that got 
him into the Tower ; and which Wright 
is now, or was, the schemer of the 
PURE-WATER SCHEME, of which 
Gory is, or was, the Parliamentary 
advocate: who would imagine, that in- 
stead of my going off with poor Sir 
Francis’s money, 1 had, in order to be 
able to get away, to borrow 500l. from 
Mr. Taomas Hume, and that Mr. WIL- 
L14M CieMENT repaid Mr. Huime out 
of the proceeds of my works? Who 
would imagine all these facts to be true? 
And yet every one of them admits of 


juridical proof. But, in order to show 


the ingratitude, the black ingratitude, 
of this fellow towards me, I must beg 
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the reader’s patience while I relate the 
whole of the circumstances of this 
‘robbery of poor and generous Burdett.” 

I have before described the ruin that 
the jailing of 1810; that sentence of 
death, brought upon me. ‘The late Mr. 
Bosvit.Le, knowing my state, lent me, 
and finally gave me, a thousand pounds, 
and he proposed to Burpert, that he 
should give me two thousand, to which 
Burdett assented. God knows he had 
cost me more money, in one Way or 
another, expended for him. But while 
this was talking about; before it was 
done, the affair about the CHILD AND 
THE LADY came out ; and I had heard 
generous Burdett’s miserable explanation. 
On a Sunday, while this really shameful 
story was circulating in the papers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Miirarp, then straw-hat 
manufacturers in the Strand, came to 
see me and my wife, who was then with 
me in Newgate. Mrs. Mitiarp asked 
me what was “ this story about Sir 
Francis Burpertt and the cutip,”’ and 
how he came first to give, and then to 
demand back, the money? I explained 
the matter : | told the story that generous 
Burdett had told me. Women are keen 
in these matters, and they are a sister- 
hood besides. When Mrs. Mittarp 
went away, my wife went to the room- 
door with her, and having shut it very 
gently and very close, she came to me, 
and taking my hand, and looking 
very seriously in my face, she said, 
*“ My dear Billy, pray never tell that 
story ayain.”’ That was all she said ; 
but that little, and the manner of it, 
made me ashamed of having made the 
attempt; and it made me resolve to 
take nothing from generous Burdett 
in the way of gift. He was, at that 
time, at the prison almost daily, and did 
me the honour to dine with me four or 
five days in the week. He never posi- 
tively asked me to write in his defence 
on that score; and the 2000/. came at last, 
in the way of loan, for which I gave him 
a regular bond, costing me, I think, 44. 
I sent it to him, filled up by myself, in 
order, as he requested, that nobody might 
know any thing about the matter but our 
two selves! The next time he came, he 
took it out of his pocket, and said : 
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“Think nothing of this, Cobbett; it 
* shall never rise in judgment against 
“you.” I thanked him, but said that I 
hoped to be able duly to pay it. 

Amongst my creditors was Mr. James 
Swann, of Wolvercot, near Oxrorp, a 
paper-maker, and a most worthy man. 
Burdett, in those his democratic days, 
had, through me or my clerk, Wright, 
become acquainted with Mr. Swann, 
and had visited him at his house in 
Oxfordshire; and considering his then 
low state (after the Tower affair) it was 
no small condescension on the part of a 
man like Mr. Swann, to suffer him to 
eat and drink in his house. He knew 
of my debt to Mr. Swann, and was told 
that the 2000/. was wanted for him, 
When he gave me the check on Old 
Courts, I handed it to Swann 3 Swann 
went and got the money, and placed it 
to my credit in kis account. J have 
neither seen nor heard of Mr. Swann 
for some years. If he be alive, as I 
hope he is, he will bear testimony to 
the truth of this statement: if he be 
dead, the entry will be found in his 
books ; and that entry will be found to 
argree precisely with the date of the 
bond, which, I} am sure, is carefully 
preserved in the archives of “‘ England’s 

lory.” 

The 7001. the generous soul lent me 
early in 1816, at the time when I pro- 
posed to sell all off and to pay him. I 
forget who had that sum; but I am sure 
it went to pay some debt. The 3004, 
was a curious affair. It had been got 
from him by Waicurt, in the winter or 
spring of 1810; and Burdett, in 1812, 
brought it ugainst me. I had a long 
account to settle with this Wright. An 
arbitration was held in Newgate; Mr. 
Cooke, of Lincoln’s Inn, was the arbi- 
trator. Burdett, on his oath, declared, 
that he lent the money to Wright FOR 
ME, which WRIGHT DENIED. How- 
ever, in consequence of Burdett’s oath, 
the arbitrator decided, that the money 
was due from me to Burdett, but that, 
of course, Wright had to pay me the 
money. It was a promissory nole, given 
by Wright to Burdett, without any men- 
tion of me. Amidst the confusion at- 
tending the flight to Long Island, this 
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note, given up to me by Burdett, was | formed not less than a hundred journies 
mislaid ; but having found it there, I} from Botley to London and back, for 
sent it home to Mr. Wurre, solicitor,}no other purpose than that of assisting 
Essex-street, Strand, to get Burdett to; and upholding him, each journey cost- 
endorse it, to get the money from | ing me (always in post-chaise) about 
Wright, and to pay it to Burdett. But| eleven or twelve pounds ; for at his 
Burdett having got the note, never re- |house (if house I must call it) I never 
turned it to Mr. White; and Scar.err, jate or drank but twice in all my life, 
in the libel trial of Wright against me, |and never but once, out of hundreds of 
in 1820 (Burdett sitting in court), said | times, saw any part of his family, and 
that the note was cancelled or satisfied, | never saw the appearance of any house- 
I forget which! Now, I appeal to the | Aeeping, though he fed so many, many 
notes of Mr. Cooxe and the memory of | times at my tablei n Newgate. But when 
Mr.Werneratt (thisWright’s advocate) | he had got into the Tower what did I 
for the verification of these facts; and|do? Did I desert him? I had none of his 
here isnow this Wricat, who published | money then, at any rate. I came to 
my private letters to serve Burdett, in| London on purpose touphold him. His 
his election of 1518, and who brought a| Westminster Committee met to con- 
whole buudle of them into court in|sider of what should be done. They 
1820; here is now this Wrranr, the | had resolved to abandon him; and, be- 
projector of the PI RE-WATER|fore they separated, I and Mr. Wm. 
scheme, of which Burdett is the parlia- | Frenp prevailed on them to present to 
mentary eulogist ! him an address full of praise of his con- 

Now, mark, this money was lent by | duct, which address I drew up, and 
generous Burdett to Wright at the time} which address brought others in the 
when Burdett was writing his tower-|same strain from all parts of the king- 
pamphlet. One Howe t, a little lawyer, |dom. Mr. Frenp may now be dead ; 
whom I was employing on the State | but I published the facts while he was 
Trials, furnished the statesman with Ais|alive. For seven long years I was his 
law; Wright contributed, I dare say, {sole prop. A good large volume would 
the greater part of the /i¢erary talent. | not, all put together, contain the facts 
The great affair was executed at|that I collected for him ; the notes that 
Waicut’s Lopcine (at a tailor’s in|I made for his speeches; the various 
Panton Square); and when Burdett | things that I wrote to uphold him. Two 
showed it to me, I, finding it so mon- | particularly I must mention. His sen- 
strously dull and pointless, proposed the | sible speech on the currency, recorded 
putting of an introduction to it, that it in Paper against Gold, I wrote out for 
might have a head, at any rate, if it had | Aim, and then published it and praised 
no tail. At the legislator’s request, J{it as his, which was, indeed, my con- 
wrote that part ; and this child of many |stant practice. In 1812, he made a 
fathers brought its reputed papa to the | grand stroke. He moved the answer to 
Tower the King’s speech, or, rather, the Re- 

How he got out of the Tower, all the | gent’s ; and made a long speech, which 
world knows. He never got over that. | brought plaudits from every part of the 
Arxas himself could not have held him|country. J wrote the answer and the 
up. I had entered my prison just after | speech ; and the former was copied by 
he came out of the Tower. Did I aban- | his own daughter, that my hand might 
don him to the contempt that he was|not appear, and that the secret should 
labouring under, and that he so well | not become public. Nay, these were 
deserved ! Let him look back to the} published in a pamphlet, by subserip- 
pages of the Register of that time, and | ¢ion, and I was myself the greatest sub- 
let him, if he have any feeling left,|scriber! Shame, indeed, would it be to 
drop down dead at the thought of his] relate this; but, good God, what has 
matchless ingratitude. Between 1809 | he not endeavoured to do to me! What 
and 1816, both inclusive, I had per-|has he left undone that he thought had 
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a tendency to destroy my character, to 


destroy the effect of my Herculean la-| 
bours, and to entail upon my virtuous 
wife and children the ruin of their kind, 
disinterested, zealous, and generous, 
and, above all things, their beloved, 
husband and father 

But I wrote him a letter from Ame- 
rica, containing an assertion, that a man, 
against whom ruinous laws had been 
singly pointed, was, by the law of na- 
tions, exonerated from obligations by | 
which inen, not so singled “out, 


bound ; but, at the same time, saying, 
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bills that had ftiined me, signed my 
certificate out of rule: “ It is too late,” 

said the officer: “ his Lordship will not 
|sign any more until such a day.” 1 wrote 
iy name upon a bit of paper, and 
begged him just fo show it the Chancel- 
‘lor. When he came out, he smiled with 
** His Lordship will 


sign it.” Every soul but that of the 


'steeled and sordid and envious Burdett, 
twas softened. 


And what were his real 
motives for seeking my destruction with 


were | | such unquenchable : thirst? For, though 


‘he is sordid ; though never surpassed 


that I would not avail myself of that \in this by miser upon the face of the 


principle, but would pay every one 
(though out of the reach of creditors) as 


ungrateful fellow, keeping the letter 


‘too weak a motive. 
The | 


earth; yet this alone would have been 
He knew that I, 


as soon as I arrived in America, should 


‘expose first his urging on, and then 


out of sight, published an answer to it,| his base abandonment of, the reformers, 


misrepresenting its meaning. I senta 
copy of the same letter to my friend 
Mr. Timoruy Brown, to whom I owed 
a good deal. Did he cavilat it? He 
hastened to me on my arrival in Lon- 
don, though then bandaged up for the 
gout; took me to his house; brought 
on my bankruptcy in the most friendly 
manner; cherished me to the last hour 
of his virtuous life ; and has left his 
memory engraven on a heart which has 
mever been wanting in gratitude. I 
wrote the same letier to Mr. Tirrer, a 
peper-maker, to whom I really owed 
3,0001., and with whom I was but very 
slenderly acquainted. Without a far- 
thing of dividend (for I had not a 
penny) he signed my certificate at the 
first possible moment ; and he, or Mr. 
Brown, I forget which, actually gave 
me a pound-note and a few shillings, 
shat I might, for form’s sake, have 
something to surrender to the commis- 
siozers; and I must do those com- 
missioners the justice to say, that they, 
seeing a great crowd in Guildhall star- 
ng at me, behaved towards me in a 
manner that showed the best of feel- 
ings ; put no questions to me, dismissed 
me in a minute, and very kindly shook 
me by the hand when I went away. 
Every one, even the bitterest political 
enemy; every one felt, but the steely- 
hearted Burdett. The Orv Lorp Cuan- 
cELLOR, though he had advocated the 





in February, 1817 ; and, therefore, the 
moment I was gone he put forth the 
story of the 3000/., with the view of 
blunting the expected attack; and, in 
1818, he put forth his answer to my 
letter, in the hope of making me so 
odious as to prevent me from ever see- 
ing England again. Here were the real 
motives; and, from first to last, his 
conduct has been without a parallel in 
the history of baseness and malice and 
ingratitude. But, compared with his 
conduct at my flight from the dungeons, 
all the rest sinks into nothingness. 
There was my wife with her daughters, 
two of them very small, in a lodging in 
London, the mother ready to be con- 
fined, and the newspapers had told him 
that the bailiffs had put them out of 
the house in which some of them had 
been born, and in which they had all 
been so happy! There she was, her 
husband and two sons on the seas, and 
she about to encounter the perils of 
child-birth, always great to her; and 
this was the moment that he, with all 
the hellish press at his nod, chose to 
stab her to the heart by publicly proce 
claiming her husband to be a fraudulent 
wretch, “that had run off with a parcel 
of his money! Perhaps her life was 
preserved, at this dismal moment, by 
the most kind and attentive conduct of 
the now Lord and Lady Rapnor, who, 
as soon as they found out her lodging, 
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visited, consoled, and upheld her; an 
aet which imprinted gratitude on our | 
hearts, not capable of receiving an ad- 
dition even from his Lordship’s recent | 


declaration on Pengenpen Hears, as to 
his long knowledge of me and my 


writings. 

This man of inordinate ambition, but 
with disproportionate talent and a total | 
want of political courage and constancy, 
has in his bosom (if ¥ may call it one) | 
more of the base passion of envy than | 
any man that I have ever known. He| 
knew my sincere devotion to my coun-} 
try; he could justly estimate my capa- 
city to serve it; but he knew, that I, 
being upon the same boards with him- | 
self, he would become nothing. 
his objects, even from his first knowing 
me, was to keep me out of Parhament. 
I always knew this ; but I held him up, 
because he was in ‘and I was net; and 
because I preferred the good th: it | 





Mr. Cospsett’s ADDRESS. 


One of |a 


was a stir about this matter, fearing 
'that a sufficiency of money would be 
| raised, and that | should make a stand 
for Westminster, what did he do? Did 
he come forth, and say that I was a per- 
son unworthy of being chosen ? No; but 
wrote to Ricnarp Gurney of Norwich 
(then a member of Parliament himself), 
authorising him to say, that he (Burdett) 
would subscribe 500/., and that he did 
not care who knew it. Gurney, who 
was his bosom friend, and who was 
quite worthy of his friendship, showed 
the letter, or read it to two gentlemen 


| who were, as Gurney knew, very inti- 


mate with me ; and, as was very natural, 
they besought me to let the fellow 
lone. ‘* Things came about ;” wheat 
rose in price ; ‘* prosperity came ;” and 
the affair dropped for that time. When 

1526, when the general election, came, 


‘and came ace ompanied wilh the panic, 


/a subscription was really set on foot ; 


hoped to do through him to the doing|and the contest at Preston followed. 
of no good at all. He was the COCK of} And what did this selfish and sordid 
our cause; the people thought him|man do now? He now wrote to Colo- 





good, and, therefore, I upheld him, 
while I despised his niggardliness and 
selfish ambition. 

In 1810, when he had come, or rather 
shulked, out of the ‘Tower, he would 
have quitted politics altogether, if J 
would have done it. He made an at- 
tempt at getting me to do this, by telling 
me, that Lord ‘Tnanrer had, when he 
visited him in the Tower, said, ‘* When 
I quitted this place, Burdett, I went to 
my farm, and you will do the same ;” and, 
added Burdett, “* J would do it, Cos- 
Ber, if you would.” He took occasion 
to say this before my wife, with whose 
anxiety about me he was well acquaint- 


nel Jounstone to say, that he would 
subscribe towards obtaining me a seat. 
He afterwards verbally promised him 
that he would do but, seeing me 
gone to Preston ; seeing Westminster 
safe, he never subscribed a farthing! 
Now, either he meant to subscribe, or 
he did not: if the latter, who shall de- 
scribe his falseness and meanness? and, 
if he did mean to do it, where are the 
words to be found to describe the base- 
ness that could induce him to give mo- 
ney to put into Parliament a man whom 
he had accused of robbing him, and to 
destroy whom he had used all the means 
in his power ? 





ed. I treated the proposal with ridi- 
cule. The truth is, that he was afraid 


to slide awav and leave me to take his | 


place; and thus he has hung on ever 
since. His great dread has been to see 
me supplant him for Westminster, which 
he keeps merely because he is not vigo- 
rously opposed; merely because the 
people are not roused. Hence his pro- 
mised subscriptions towards a seat for 
me He, as I have before related, vo- 
lunteered his offer to subscribe towards 
my election. Sceing, in 1824, that there 


Thus have I given a full and true 
‘account, up to the year 1820, of my 
progress, of my sacrifices, and of the 
injuries which I and my beloved family 
have sustained as the reward of my great 
and disinterested efforts to serve my 
country ; and I will now shortly state 
my pecuniary history since that time. 
In January 1821, my family, after hav- 
ing for years been scattered about like 
a covey of partridges that had been 
sprung and shot at, got once more to- 
gether, ina hired lodging at Brompton ; 
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and our delight and our mutual caresses, | wish it too? 


10TH Apri, 1830. 
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Two pounds each from 


and our tears of joy, experienced no | every reader of the Register, would about 


abatement at our actually finding our- 


selves with ONLY THREE SHIL- 
LINGS IN THE WHOLE WORLD, 


and at my having to borrow from a 
friend the money to pay for the paper 
and print of the then next Saturday's 
Register! Since that day, what, good 
God, have been my labours! A Regis- | 
ter every week; nearly 500 Registers, 
more than enough to occupy the whole 
time of any other man; my French | 
Grammar, Woodlands, Gardening Book, 
Cottage Economy, Sermons, Protest- 
ant Reformation, Corn Book, Advice to 
Young Men, and Guide to Emigrants, be- 
sides all my labours and cares about trees, 

seeds, corn, straw-plait, and about every 
thing that I could possibly think of, 
tending to the good of my country; and, 
am I now, at the age of 64, to expend | 


the fruit of these labours, or to give up | 


the worth of the labour of my remain- 
ing years for the public advantage? 
Every just man will say, NO! All that 
Itpossessed, worth speaking of, consisted 
of the copy-rights of my books. They are 
valuable: that of my English Grammar 
was given up to help to pay my debts; 
but I have earned it back, and actually 
paid 1200 sovereigns for it several years 
ago. These copy-rights J have given to 
my children, their generous mother be- 
ing quite willing that it should be done. 


do the thing. Forbearance from one 
single glass of grog for one market-day, 
on the part of each farmer, would do it. 
In 1824, [ caught a cold in the ear, 
which led to an abscess in the temple, 
‘and which cost me nine months of pain, 
in the intervals of which pain, |, besides 
writing the Register, wrote nine out of 
fourteen parts of the most famous book 
in the world, the Bible only excepted. 
For these nine months the late Mr. 
‘Curve attended me, coming to Ken- 
Wee twice or thrice in every week. 
When | had got well, I had got a purse 
lof gold, and was about to give it him; 
'but he, putting my hand away with 
his left, and patting me on the head 
|with his right hand, said: “ No,no! I 
jowe agreat dealtothat head!” Ought 
not that, ee, if he had witnessed it, 
to have made the sordid and ungrate- 
ful Burdett drop dead with shame 1 

And what did Mr. Cuine owe to ‘that 
head” more, or sb much, as hundreds of 
thousands of others? The truth is, that 
all these feel it too; and it I were to 
die to-morrow, their lamentations would 
be as sincere as if I were their father. 
Double the sum now proposed would 
be uselessly expended to show their 
gratitude to my memory. Why not, 
then, raise the money now, when it 
would be of use; whenit would benefit 














All I can yet earn is due to them, and 


man, whose heart is not like that of! 
Burdett, who will not say, that not one} 
single shilling of those earnings ought; 
to be withdrawn from them. 
Therefore, while I repeat, that I have , 
the most anxious desire to devote the’ 
remaining vigour of my life to the ser- 
vice of the country in Parliament, I will, 
not attempt it without first securing an 
indemnification for the great pecuniary 
sacrifice that I must make. en thou-| 
sand pounds would provide the legal) 
qualification, and, I am very sure, even | 
a couple of seats, for the second of | 
which I need not name the man; and| 
he has a tenfold qualification. And what 
is the sum amongst so many? And 


‘my country, add to my fame, and make 
more especially to her; and there is no | 


my memory still more dear to English- 
men? .The real truth is, that the thing 
would be done, and done immediately, 
if set about in a proper manner; and 


‘that manner has been suggested by 


some gentlemen of Rutlandshire, whom 
I had the pleasure to meet at SramForD, 
in Lincolnshire. After hearing -my 
speeches there, thev asked about the 
‘seat. I told them what was my view 
‘of the matter, and what was the sum. 
‘*How much,” said one ofthem, “‘ would 
be the SHARE OF RUTLAND- 
SHIRE?” I said, about thirly pounds. 
“Call upon me when you like,” said 
one of them, “ for fifty, and I will col- 
lect it myself.” This thought was a 
good one. Let each county contribute 


amongst so many who most anxiously | its share, according to its population, 
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with a little deviation, on account of | 
particular circumstances; and the thing 
is done at once. ‘The just proportions, 
as nearly as I can calculate, would be 


as follows :— 
£ 
Bedfordshire .. wecceessss> ; 
SPE 6.6.46 b8cedeeseees 300 
Buckinghamshire......-..- 130 
Cambridgeshire. . ivesaeesea wae 
Cheshire shGcsscnceusisess See 
GPE cu cceccct + cscuds ESO 
Cumberland ......... ocsee’ uae 
Derbyshire... .....e.ee0++-- 320 
Devonshire ...... tneeons 300 
RES cccccceccecess Ene 
Psa. 5 cae eedeeseseces” Se 
in. 66 66 b6060 66 0040 60 270 
Gloucestershire ...... eee. 250 
Hampshire ....e.2ee-- 00. 240 
Herefordshire ........ shoe ee 
Hertfordshire...... xox 140 
Huntingdonshire .....+.++- 50 
Ps. . Rees ke eet sas cece wee 
Bameashire. . cccccess cecese 440 
Leicestershire ........e8e02 130 
Lincolnshire .......e.6- . 300 
PENNS Secéececcceceese G0 


Monmouthshire...... veeaee ae 


DE .oadéaeeéenecebses Ge 
Northamptonshire weoee 140 
Northumberland ......+..- 120 
Nottingham ......6+.-+++- 350 
Oxfordshire ..cccccecccess 110 
PUERTO, . os ce ceccceee 30 
Shropshire...... coscceees- 130 
Somersetshire ..........--. 310 
Staffordshire .....ccee..cees 270 
ME 000050e06060c09%60 230 
Surrey ..scce.ccoes eevee 280 
DEE “Se ceneecs cocceesecse 190 
Warwickshire ............ 300 
Westmoreland ............ 50 
WIGMEG cccccccccecccecs MO 
Worcestershire .. ccc eceees 150 
York, East Riding ........ 140 

North Riding........ 150 

West Riding ........ 600 


Now, these counties have to pay ten 
times as much as this every year, to be 
sent ABROAD to pay pensions to foreign 
officers, their widows and children! 
Burke's pension, though he has been 


Mr. Coszett’s AppREss. 
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years, morethan thissum. Butarguments 
would be thrown away; and all that I 
have to do is, to point out what I think 
the best mode of going to work, which 
is this: that friends, in each county 
should write to me as soon as possible, 
at No. 183, Fleet-street, postage paid, 

authorising me to say, that they will be 
collectors ; that I should then publish 
their names ; that they should, if they 
choose, appoint some one of themselves 

to receive their various collections ; and 
that, when the sum is completed for the 
county, it should be transmitted to me, 
and my receipt of it be published. In 
Lancashire, Middlesex, and Yorkshire, 
it will, perhaps, be found necessary to 
form committees. But this I must leave 
to the parties. 

If any gentleman choose to subscribe 
singly, he may do it at Fleet-street, 
where a book will be kept for the pur- 
pose ; or he may do it by deter to me, 
I have not mentioned the counties in 
Wars, nor those in Scortanp and 
IrectaNn; but if any gentleman in 
those counties choose to subscribe, they 
will readily find out the means of do- 
ing: it. 

‘Here, then, are the terms on which I 
am willing to devote the, I hope, five, 
or perhaps, ten years of labour that re- 
main in me. Whether the years be few 
or many, I am sure I have not one to de- 
duct from what is due to my family. In 
a pecuniary point of view, | make a 
sacrifice in making the offer. By cast- 
ing aside politics, even now, I could in 
five years of health gain twice ten thou- 
sand pounds. I make the offer, how- 
ever, with the most anxious desire that 
it may be zealously embraced. As to 
labour for the freedom and happiness 
and renown of my country has been 
the delight of my life, so I ardently 
wish the success of that labour to be my 
consoling reflection in death; but on 
one thing I am resolved, namely, that, 
unless snatched away very suddenly, 
I will not die the MUZZLED slave of 
this THING! 

Wu. COBBETT. 
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dead thirty years, demands, every five 
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| Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s court; and 
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